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AbSTPACT 

As part of an investigation of effective first grad« ' 
reading <|rcup instruction, teacher intet;vie»s were conducted and 
anfeiyzed to determine differences fcetween control and treatment groui, 
teachers, ^the relation between interview, responses and adjusted 
student achievement, and the relation between teacher self-ratings 
and observed behaviors. Ten teachers wcire ^ control group, while the 
other 17 teach»ers used an instructional mbdel^consisting cf 22 
frincirles believed to promote effective instruction in small groups 
in the early ^grades. The model emphasized the management cf the group 
as a whole and the .feedback teachers g^ive to student answers. 
A:L*aough the results were not as strong <as expected— few clear 
relationships 'existed between intervicn responses and adjusted 
achievement — the responses of treatment teachers were more in line 
wita the treatment than were the ccntrol group's responses, ^haviors 
that hid been, jiost specifically described in the treatment model 
correiat«a with teachers' observed behaviors, (Authcr/RL) 
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Teachers were Interylewed abo tt the instructional ttodel that served as 
the basis of the Plr«t-|Jrade Iteafllng .Croup Study* Tholt responses were ., 
analyzed to determine dlffere.acea between control, and, treatment group 
tsach^re, relatipnshlps of Interview respunb^s to adjusted achievement » and ' 

•• • • » « 

, * * * * * 

the relationships between teacher self <*ratlngs and observed behaviors. 
Although the results were not as strong as expctcted, the Responses of the 
treatment teachers were .more ^n line*- with the 'treatment than , were the control 
group's re^sponses. There were few clpar relationships between interview 
responses and adjusted achievement** For behaviors that had been most 
specif Ically tdescrlbed In the treatment, the teachers'* self-ratings correlated 
* with observed behavior. Suggestions are made about monitoring' teacher 
attitudes, and awareness' in future treatment studies. 



This ctport d«terllMS liit«rvl«w d«ta coIl«et«d as* part of the Flrat-^rada 
Reading Group Study, an experlnental Investigation V aeveral .principles of 

Effective teaching in saall groups* The nost important data from this study 

^ " • * ' ♦ V 

were based on classroom obseivations and student test scores*' Analyses 

describing these data, as uell as detailed background of the study, may be 

found in Anderson, Evertson, and Brophy (X979; Note I). " 

Individual interviews were conducted at the* end of the year with each of 

27 pactlcipating teachers in order to gather additional Information to supple- 

•ment the classroom observations* This report; discusses the analyses of .thosi 

Interview data to «determinei • * \ 

••••• • . " ' 

4^ U Differences in responses of teachers in -treatment an4 control ^ 
groMps; . ■ f ' • 

2, Relationships betw^ interview responses arid teaching effectiveness 
(as determined by adjusted achievement scores); • . * .. 

3, Relationships between teachers* ratings of their behaviors and the 

. ' I 
observed behaviors* 

\ , . ' * aACKCROUND OF THE STUDY 

The roaJoV oh ectlve of the First-grade Reading Group Study was to verify 
earlier research findings by experimentally testing several princjlples of 
Instruction.^ A second objective was u determine the effectiveness of the 
treatment In promoting change in teacher behaviors. . . 

The treatment was ' an instructional model consisting of 22 principles 
believed ta promote effective instruction in small groups in the early grades. 
'/i brief manual describing these principles was given to 17 first-grade 
teachers who agreed To use the losttuctional model. Ten other, teachers 
served as a* control group* Ten of the treatment teachers and all of the 
tontrol group were obsefved regularly throughout the year tcobtaln 



^ Information on Implementation of the principles Inpluded In* the mo/deX., (The 
* . ' • • ■ 

other seven treatment tcacheri| .^re Included to assess treatment jffect« on 

♦ 

achievement tn^the abaence of ob8ervatlx>n« ) * ♦ 

All classes-were in predominantly mlddU-cU8«rArt^t6 schdols, md all 

the teachers in the study were female. 

In October, the researchers met with. teachers in the ttiatment schbbls * 

and described the purpose* of the study. The teachers who agreed to ' » 

participate read the manual and met again with the' experimenters to discuss 

» - . 

it. Tliere was no further training, and no attempts were ma/le during the year 

to "boost" the treatmertt. During Hay, teachers yiere interviewed and asked for 
their opinions of the instructional model^and other a^fpect? of teachlr«^« Also 
during May, the Voading achievement of all students was meastired andrthe. 
scores were adjusted for entering 'readiness. * . 

The instructional model w|# developed from the* integration of* research 
and. knowledge about how yo^ng children function in a classroom, especially in- 
,a small group. It was presented to the tdachers as a^set of guidelines for 
^teacher management of. reading group instruction. The model was "curriculum 
fr».o- in that ft did not focus on the content or materials' used in> te<iching' 
reading, but only on teacher behaviors involved in managing the gr^ as a 
wholo or ajanaglng responses of individual students. The- major rationale for 
the model was that each child should redeive as much iadividual attentioh as 
possible in the group setting. A major objective of the model was to help 
teachor.H achieve an Ideal balance between attention to the group and attention 
to ^Indivldualse 

< The .modiM waa oomposod of two parts: the first dealt 'with raarwigen.ent* of 
tlM ^;roup as a wholo and the second emphasised the responses that teachers 
In fot»dhark to studoats* answoYK, 



\ 
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' ' A suanary description of oach group of. principles Is presented here.' In' 
the Mterlal given to teachers, each principle was explained* with a rationale 
and several exaaples. More details on the research supporting each principle; 
as well as a copy, .of the.ltlstructlonal nodel, may be* found In a detailed 
report oh the study <^nderson,; et al, Nbte^ I:). 

Overview of the Principles . 
' !• \ OrgarflSifttlon and Management 

Getting jthe Children's Attention 

If The teacher gats everyone ^s attention before starting the lesson.* 

* • * ^ . 

2. The children sit with their backs to the ''rest of .the class while the 

teacher Faces the class. ' „ ' ^ 

t -"^ 
M •* > ' • 
Introducln?^ the Lesson t' 

3. The teacher Introduces the lesson with a brief over^w. ■* * 

4« The teacher presents new .words' clearly. ... 

• *• s * • • . 

— ^ 5.; After presenting new words, the teacher has the children repeat 
them. 

* * ' ■ 

6. A demonstration or explanation precedes t(^e children's attempts to 

\ * * * 

do the work. — - » ' . * . . 

Calling on Children 

7. The teacher should work with one child at a time, so that everyone 

♦ ♦ 

is checked and ^receives feedback* 

8. The teacher should call on children In order rather than randomly. . 

9. Occasionally the teacher "should question a child about another 

chtld*8 response (to keep everyone alert^* 
^ • * 

10« The teacher should minimize calling on volunteers* 
Lie The teacher should discourage call outs and should emphasize that • 
each child is responsible for the question asked ,hlm« 



.12* .the teacher dhoul4.Avoi4 rhetorical ^ueetionsj^ anewerlng her awn'* 
questions^ or repeatlnig questions* These confiise the children* 
fleeting Individual learning Needs vlthln.the Group 

13* At some point » the* teacher must decl'de if thJ^whoIe group can meet 

the les8on*s objectives* If she decides they cen^ she should hold the group ) 

% . • 

together^ making sure t^at everyone masters each step before moving on to the 

* • 
next step* • ♦ 

# 

14. If tha teacher decides that everyone cannot laeet the obJectlve>' the 
If- , ' * , • 

Htudttnts who can do ao should be taught through to the end and then .dlsnlssed. 



so that 



SO that the teacher can spend more time .with the other children* 

An exception to the; above occurs when th? teacher wants to use a- 

student who tias mastered the objective as a model fo>r the. others* ^*Mere» she 
. . • • • 

. may rc^tain one br more such students In the f roup in drder to carry on a . 

v, 

dialogue* 

lr6i» If 9oiae ot the children do not succeed In meeting the objectives' * 
/ before lesson time Is up, arrangements should be made for extra tutorial 

• \ *• 

II* Responding to. Ch'lldfen*s Anttwers 

The teacher.*S4 feedback to children's answers depends on 1) the type of 
question (whether It requires memory or roa'sonlng), 2) the pace of qt^stionlng 
(wJu'thtT rapid for drill or Hlower for more thoughtful questions), and 3) the 
answer (correct. Incorrect, \l don't know," or no response)* 

When the Child does not Respond 

17. Aftor- asking a question, the teacher waits for the child to resj>ond 
and also sees that otKer children wait and do not call out answers* During 

T 

rapid pacing, she waits a few seconds and gives th? answer. During the more 
Slowly paced parts of the lesson^ the teacher should wait for an answer as 



l<Kig MM ^hm fMlt th«t thm thilu tm ^jiinking and }All ixi»w^t, but nojt «o lon^ 
as to eabarraaa^ the child or lose the other children's attention. 

% 

If th«i child dM9 not fpQn^ irlthii) «^ MMonable timet the teacher 

60M jreeponse is expected by probing (^po*yoa knoi/?''). 
The teacher Should then .simplify (see #19) according to the type of. question. 
When the Child's Answer is' I ncorrect * V 

' " . .. I ' ' ' ' ! ' ' ■ u ' ^ 

* ' ^ * ". 

.1-8. The teacher shoul^ indicate that the answer is wrong » and, then 
. follow sinpJLification procedures outlined below for th6 twe types of 
questions* 

Simplification Procedures - 

19. The appropriate simplification pr/>cedure is determined by the type 
of question. 

a. If the question deals with factual knowledge that cannot be reasoned 
out, the teacher should give the answer to the child and then move on. 

b. If the question is one that the child could reason out with help, th^ 
ieacher should provide clues or simplify the question. If the clues j^ill do 
not help the child, he should be given the answer. The teacher should never 
ask another child to supply the answer. 

When the Child is Correct 

20. ,The teacher should acknojf ledge the correctness; and make sure that 
everyone else heard and' understood the answer. 

Praise and Criticism * . . 

21. Praise Is Important but should 'not be used Indiscriminately. Praise 
thinking and effort more than Just getting the answer, and make praise as 
specific and Individual as possible. * 

22t Criticism should also be as specific as possible and should Include 

•a 

specification of desirable or correct alternatives. 
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^ TIU5 TE^ER INTEWEW ' - , \ 
♦The classrooa bba«rvations yielded much ^Xuable infomatlpn, but the ♦ 
inveetigattert. aXeo wanted to talk with the teachers about thb treAtnent and 
Other aapiecW of teaching flrat-grade reading. Therefore, ^Interview was 
developed and used with ali of .the teachers (both, treatment and control^ The 

following, sets o f qu estions were Included: 

# • ■ 

1. Teacher se lf-ratln^s of use of the Instructional model * : , . 

The 22*prtnclples l»» the%odel were converted to 27 five-point scales. 
(Some of the principles could not be reduced to a single Item.) Os'lng these 
8.cale8, each teacher rated frequency of use of each principle. p» treotment 
teachers knew that the principles were based on the treatment given to them, 
and th^ control teachers were told that the Items w^ice based en soc^ _ * 
suggestions about teachltig techniques. / , 

2. Teacher dplnlons of the Instructional model ^. / ' 

After completing the ratings, the teachers reported perceived advantages 
and disadvantages of each principle. 

3. Teacher s trategies . Several questions were asked about aspect»>.of 
first-grade reading Instruction that did not directly relate to the 
Instructional model. These questions were included In prder to sipplement 
Information* about the Instructional model. I . ' 

The interview questions are listed In Apj^endlx A. 

The Interviewer wrote down each teacher's response. For those Ijtems that 
coura not be qua'ntlfied Immediately, the Investigators constructed e set of 
catogorU'8 with which the responses could be scored and subsequently 
analysed. 

'This set of categories was developed after reading all of the responses 

♦ * 

to a single question, and then listing the dldjiens Ions or present-absent 

9 ' ' 



5«Uiori«« that 4istia«ul»lMd Uachcrrs from one another* These categories 
were noaioated ^ two independent readers whose susgestlons were then merited 
, ^ question. Generally, each 

* o)itegory 4«s<applled as a dlch6tomous (l.e.^resent-absent) vArl^ble: for 
each variable, each teacher's response was scored as "yes, the answer 
expresses this" or **ho, the answer does not express this." For exaapl^ one . 
Interv^lew question was, "What are the advantages or dlsadva itages of^vlng an 
overview before Sitartlng. the lesson?" One way of crassifying the teachers' 
answers was* whether or not academit advantages were Mntioned* Therefore, 
each teacher's response to this question was scored for mention of academic 

4 

advantages. However, three other ways of clas^sifying the responses to this 
question were also used*: '"any advantage ^*t all was noted by the teacher"; "it 
aids in control of the students"; ":.ti is not desirable ot necessary." 'Each 
teacher's answer to^ the question ab^ut overviews was, also scored for these 
other tolys of classifying the response. .yielding four variables that could be 
analysed. ^ , 

There were three questions addressed by analyses of the. interview data. 
The results are reported separately: 

1. Did teachers in the treatment ancl control groups respond 
differently, and, -if so, to which questions? * 

2. What were the relatlorishlpfiT between responses on the Interview and 

> 

teacher effectiveness (as ^detii^ed by adjusted achievement scores)? 

Were there relationships between teachers' ratings of their own 
behaviors and observation measures of that behavior? 

RESULTS 

Differences Between' the Treatment and Control Groups 
In order to determine If experimental group membership led to differences 



in Interview reeponses, a eeries of one**way analyses of variance was perfoimed 
*on e^ch interview variable* Therefore, responses of the teachers in each 
grot|^ were.coiiparej^to teachers in the other groups: treatment '-observed, 
treataent^nobs^rvedj and control* When there was a signi.fiqant* difference 
cjecected among the three groups, paired cooparlsons were performed to . 

determine where the greatest differences were found. * It was expected that the 

L * • • 

control group would be^oost different from the two treatment groupB, who were, 
'expected to be similar to one another* For those interview items that were • 



'direct^ ^related to the in^tructionlil model t:hat was givfen to the treatment 
group, it was expected that lesponses of the treatment teachers would be more 
In line with the treatment than would be the responses o^ the control group* 
Slgntf icantf results are listed in Table 1* * • * 

Teachers* Selfrratinjs of use 'the Principles in the Instructional Model, 

The 22 pc^inlbiples in the l^nstructlonal model were converted to 27 
five-point sceies on which the teacl^rs rated their frequency of use of the 
principle O ■ very often, ■ almost never)* Two of thes% 27 ratings were 

not analyzed, because there' was ^ery little varljsinc^^ (i-»e*, all of the • 

•» . ■ - . ■ . 

teachers rated themseilves similarly)* When the 25 remaining self-ratings were 

compared for the three groups, only eight yielded significant results, (when 

£ < .I'))* For only one of the eight significant grdup difference^ was there a 

slgnlf leant -paired comparison* 'Significant results are listed in the first 

,part of Table U ' 
• • ■* ' 

^ ■ 

.Since all of the ratings were derived from the Instructional model which 
serv«.*d as the treatinent. It was expected ^hat the treatment teachers would 
rate their frequency of use higher than the control teachers rated their use. 

t 

Tlierefore, the soalL number of significant ilndlngs^ although greater than 
that expected by chance, was less than had been hypothesized. However, the 



rating^ ^th«t dt4 r«v«al group dlffetences cmu^fispoiicldd t« ch^ results ^obtained 
irt^en the observed, teacher behaviors of the treatitont and control groups i#ere 

conparad* That^ Is, whar/e thera were clear differences In the behaviors of the 

I • * " *■'•.•. . ^ ' 

control/and treatment, teachers, there were getierally corresponding differences 
in tj)/ teachers* ee.lf ratings* This Implies thai the fc^atment teachers were. 
(ot indiscriminately rating. thettbelves .high- on a^l parts of the treatment. 



, For all self -rat inf. variables (except one) where the threergroup 
comparison wee 'Significant, none of ^ the pained cbmparlsoi^ was significant* 

.i ' ♦ " 

However, in each such case, the order of.the^means of the three groups was 

. " ' • *. - 
that hypothesized* Ihe <^rder means also correspondeds'to what was known 

about observed group dl|^ferences* . However, differences aiAong the groups on* 

. ' ' • \ ' . * * . 

the 'ratingsr i#ere not m large as the differences ^etected in the behavioral 

data* A • / . ' . V- 

" « ' / \ * • 

To summarize the results, teachers in the treatment groups rated 

themselves. higher than the control teachers' for the following principles, 

indicating compliance with the instructional mod<L .(fnitia],' numbers are , 

* Interview Variable numbers corresponding tb the tables): 

.» • *• 

i* Seat the students so that their l>acks are to tl^e rest of the class « 

in order to prevent distractions (Principle 2)* ' • * 

5* Present an overview when beginning a lesson (Prlnc^ole 

1Q« Call o| students In order around \he grou^ to answer questions^ 

# • 

(This was rated high by' the observed- treatment group only; the unobserve^- 
treatment group was very comparable to the control group on this rating*) 
(Principle 8)* ' ' . ' 

15* Ignore call outs, or ask, stWents who call out tqf wait to respond and 
ho^ to Interrupt others (Prlncl^ple II)* * • 

The teachers in -t^ie treatment group rated themselves lower than, did the 



/ ^ 



* tfontror teachers for the following ptlnclples^ ^aln Indicating conpllance 
With the Instructional model** 



♦ » 



'12« Use voluntee.1^ for reading 'turns (Principle . 10)* 



2K Ask ^another student for tlie answer after, the first student has 

answered Incorrectly durlfig a« drill (There was a significant paired comparison 

/ .1 ' ' . ■ ■ 

for thils variable » with the control teachers rating themselves higher than the 

'. , • ,.« ' 

treatment-observed group.) (Principle 19). * 

* . • * • • 

24. Ask another stiident for the answer after the fl^t student Wis 

.answered ihtforrectly during a slow-paced lesson (Principle 19)» ^ 

.. 1 ^ •> * • ■ • 

^ ^ J," . 

For each of tTiese behaviors* there was a significant tre^^nt effect 

when tlie observed behaviors were analyzed. That is, th^^reatment teachers 

' *' ■' ' ' ' J ' ' / • 

. really did act more In line with the rdstructionalr'^odel than did the control 

" / - ■ • • 

teachers, and they .also rated thei^ perforaemce accotdingly. 

For one principle, "Teaclier repj^s student's correct answer" (variable 

* ^ ' ■ • • 

25), control teachers rated th^ use higher than, thjft treatment teachers, 

whldh Is opposite to ,the re'comifiendation of tte treatment. However, the 

observational data matched. th^ self-ratings In that conCrol teachers did use 

ansv(er repetition more, contrary to expectations. 

Teacher's Opinions of Principles in the instructional Mod'el 
= ' — • 1 ' 

For each of^the 27 ratings, the teachers were asked to name advantages 
>and^ disadvantages of the princl^e or part of a principle that was described. 
These questions were 9pen-ended, and the Interviewer rioted whatever the 
teachef said. These answers were categorized according to the procedures 
described abova, ^nd they resulted in 9 J variables. Of ttiese, only 13 
-.HTevtM led '8 Igntfjl'cant group differences at £ < .10, which represents a level 
only slightly Hreat«r than chance. Of these 13 significant findings, only two 
of tfu» v.irlablt»« yielded* slV^lf leant paired comparison's. 



■ . ." i ■ 

billy four of di^l^^ii^tU^Mt ftndtngs could beX«ily related to the 
tlreataene contfjit. Th^t Is, for, these four variable^ the opinions offered by 
the^jiftaent teachers cdrretpondea ouch «ore to tfie rationale given In the 

^irreatment aaterlals than did the opinions offered by the control ^tfachers.' 

• Treatment) teachers said the followlirg niore often than control teachers. 
Indicating* agreement with the Instructional model: - 

50. A standard signal for group transitions aids In class control 
(J^rlnclple I), r ^ ' , . 1 

58. An advantage/f seating the group.' with students* backs to the rest of 
Uhe class Is that group Is not distracted by the class (The treatment- 
observed group only said this; Principle 2). 

169. Students who receive specific praise are more likely to know why they 
are being praised (Principle 21). • 

The treatment teachers sa^d the. following less often than the control 
teachers, indicating agreement 'with the instructional model: 

presen^ dn overview and tell 
students what will be covered at the beginning of th^ lesson (Principle 3).' 

There were nine other significant group differyences for this section of 
the Interview, but they were not as easily related to the content of the 
treatment or to group membership. Often, the control group was not clearly . 
different from the two treatment groups, who often differed from one another. 
These significant variables are listed in tVe second section of Table 1. 
Teachers* Descriptions of .Strategies. Curriculum, and Materials 

.In ad^mon to eliciting the teacher's opinions about the principles in 
the Instructional model, several questions were asked about other strategies, 
curriculum, and materials. These questions were added because the 
investigator, were curious about several other aspects of teaching first-grade 
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reaUlngf an4 hof^d that the a4ditlonar Inforoation could bo used tn a ro^visedg 
expanded InttLructlonHl model# 

lltestt additional questions yielded 129 ^arlablesl Of these, 25 were 

* • • • * • 

significant at a leveX ^ <^ • 10* Two of these 25 could be related, to Hooe 
extent to the ln8trQCtlo\naX model: 

207, Treatment teacl^rs wei^e more likely than control teache'rs to* say that 

• . \ . • - • * ^ . 

errors or inability to answer a comprehension question shoulxf be responded to 

by having the student reread the question with special .Instructjtons. This is 

comparable to giving a clue followiiig an error (as recommended In 'Principles 

17 - 19), ' . ' , ' " 

22A, Treatment tcach«»*' were more likely than control teachers to say that 

. > * • 

they didn't like to ask another child for the answer following an error by the 
first respondent (also as disc ssed in Principles 17 - 19). 

The other 23 significant findings did not reveal any ^stematic pattern 
that differentiated the treatment and control teachers. These variables are 
listed In third section. of Table I. ' 
Summary of Differences between the Treatment and Control Groups 

For several variables, the teachers in t;he treatment group responded to 

qaeHt^lons about the treatment In the expected wrfy« Whenj^^erences were 

» 

detected b<»twcon the kreatmont and control teachers^ self-^ratlngs of use of 

.» 

the treatment principles, there Mere generally corresponding differences in 
tlie observation measures, Ho<»ever, these differences were found only for 

s 

parts of the instructional model that were very specific and well-defined. 
There were not many differences between <he treatment teachers' and control 
teachers* opinions of the principles* There were no systematic pattfferns 
prusettt tot other questions about strategies and curriculum that 
differentiated the groups of teachers, except for two instances in which 



IS ^ 



'tr«atJMiit teachers i#ere niore likely to refrain from asking other students for \ 

aA answer after one student had answered incorrectly* •This was. tn line with / 

- tha treatment (Principle 1 9), In sunairy, group differences In attitude and 

perceptions were not extrem^ (46 algnlf leant main effects were obser^^d when 

J . * ' 

about 25 were expected: by chance^, but they were "very conslsteut with ^ 

. expectations ^sed on the conte^it of the treatment (I.e./ tt^responses of the 
treatment teachers were more In line with the treatment prlnclpl^«<than t^^ 
responses of the control teachers'). 

REUTIONSHIPS OF INXERVIEW RESPONSES WITH ADJUSTED ACHIEVEMENT 
In order to deterttilne If responses to the Interview were related to 
effectiveness (defined here as greater class mean adjusted achievement), each 
Interview variable was compared to the Metropolitan Total Reading score by. 

means of linear regression analyses. This series of .analyses tested main 

I 

effects as well as interactive relationships {[in which the mean entering 
readiness- level of the class influenced the relationship between achievement 

*. ** • » 

and the teacher *a response). A full explanation of the regression, models and 
the statistical compajrlsons may be found in Anderson ft^ al. (Note 1). * 

Tliere were 538 F-tests computed (one test f orujliiteraction and one test 
for a linear, relationship for each of 269 valid inteyriew variables). Of 
these 538 terfts, only 41 yielded results significant* at a level of p < .10. 
This was slightly fewer than would be expected by chance. /, 

Most of the results that were significant did not fo^rm a sensible ; 
Palftern, and therefore are not discussed here. Table 2 lists those variables 
which demonstrated a significant relationship w achleve'me^nt. / 

However, two sets^of significant variables were intc^rnally consistent. 
Klrst, of the 25 self-ratings completed by the teachers, six were J 
significantly related to achievement. These corresponded either to those 
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r6latlof)»)iips ^ound whdn actual observed behavior was related to achievement 
or. Co specific suggestions In the Instructional model* 

The .following 8jslf«>ratlnga showed poftltilve linear relationships with 
achievement:* -.* * " . ' . • 

Iv Seat children In^the reading group with their backs' tp tlic rest of 
Che class (Principle *2). 

*• 

H. Kxplaln new activities step by step with questions at each ittep 
(Principle 6). 

• * * " • * • 

• 16. Dismiss, rapid learners from the group, in order to spend more time 

teaching the lesson's objectives to the slower learnexi (Principle 14). 

The following variables showed negative relatlonsliips with achievement, 

which also liidlcates agreement wl't1^^ the instructional models 

21. .In a drill. If a child doesn't answer' correctly, give a clue 

(principle 19). *. 

Ik. I a slower lesson» when a child doesn^t .answer correctly^* ask 
another student (Principle 19). • 

..The .following variable ^showed an Interactive relationship with ' 
achi<»yeiaent: , a positive slope for classes with higher entering readiness, but 

# • * 

a flat reUtlortshtp for c.lasses with lower entering readiness* This 
Interactive pattern was also present when the observational data were 
analyzed: 

X 

15. When call outs occur. Ignore them or remind the child to wait his 
turn (Principle 11). 

Tlio second cluKter of significant nnd interpretable findings described • 

% 

rol.itlonshlpi; fnawecn achiuvement and the teaciiwrs' opinions of advantages and 
disavlvauta^.us of th«' Instructional modol. Four vat^iables suggested that more 
etti'ctlve teachers saw advantages to using sustaining feedback to errors 



\ 



% 

A. 

4 .* 



<t*«*»»glvlng. clues or asking a simpler question to the sane child, rather 
than asking a second student for the answer)* This technique wa^ discussed In 
.** Principles 17-19» The following variables demonstrated a positive ^ 
relationship with aclitevement: * , . , • 

132* A disadvantage to giving the answer during a drill is that kids don't 
learn how .to t^lnk or fi^re things out. . v 

152. A disadvantage was named for asking another j9tudent during a 

♦ 

_ slow-paced lesson*. ^ , . ~ 

, 154. In a 8lower*paced .lesson, it is better to help a chil|l and give due's 
rather than asking another student. * ^ . 

The ^llowing variable showed a negative relationship with achievement: 
150. AnXadvantage wtfs named for asking another student for the answer in a 
% slow-paced lesson. ' 
T1& rest of the interview produced variables desc4^biog teachers* ^ 
strategies, curriculum, and materials. Again, the significant findings from 
this section did not form an easily interpreted pattern. 

It is somewhat surprising that the interview yielded few meaningful 
relationships with achi.eyement for. this last section Strategies, \urriculum, 
and materials). It was expected that teachers who responded in a more 
thoughtful or proactive manned would 'be the more effective teachers. It ie 

» 

possible that the system used to score the interview (classifying responses' 
Into bipolar categories) was not fine-grained enough to detect subtle but 
Important differences. This was probably compounded by the fact that the 
responses that were scored were handwritten by the interviewers while talking 

« « 

with the te^acher. The Interviewers were abstracting the content of the 
teacher's answer In order to quickly write down the Important points, but they 

, may have been leaving out some Important details. At any rate, this approach 

\ ^ 
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does. not Modi to be a useful one* fur uncovering Inportant relatlonthlps with 
achlevenent. IloweverNthe naln. purpose of the ' Interview was not do thls^'^but^ 

* * . ' ) , • : 

to gather inf ornat ioa«4bout the teacher's use of the Instructional' nocTel. 

■ . ■ f 
Accordingly, the sections of the Interview tttet were directly keyed to the 

^ ^ , • • • V , 

mode . .yielded more meaningful ^ta. ' * 

Relationships be)tween Teachers* Self "ratings and Observed Behaviors 

In order to conflpa the validity of the teachers* self-ratlngs of 

« • • • 

frequency o^use^ observi^lonal variables measarlng Implementatlony^of *t6e 
principles were compared to «each. teacher *8 ratings of her Implementatiom The 
pairs ol scores were correlated with each other to determine how closely 
rela4;ed were the teachers* perceptions of their behavior and the aptuai 
b« hay lor* ' * * , ^ . 

Thirty combinations of ratings ancl pbs^rvatloaal variables are lifted In 
Table 3« Although It was expected that all of these would be related ^to some 
extent (because they were selected on that basis) » only 42 of the 30 yielded 
significant correlations at jC #05* ^ 

Listed below are those prltCclples from the Instructional model for which 
some slgnlflcane relationships were found (l*e*> the teachers* ratings 

t 

corresponded to their actual behavior): • • 

1. Use a standard signal aa an attentlon^getteb to begin a lesson 
(Interview variable 2)/ * ^ 

2. Seat Htudents la the reading group with their backs to the rest of 
the clans ( Interview variable 3% ^ ^ 

Have students repeat new words before they are expected to use them 
In the lesson (Interview variable ?)• 

Work with one stjident at a tlme> minimizing group responses 
(Interview variable 9)# " ♦ 

19 
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8* Us€ ordered, tums^to select studeiite to answer (Interview variable 

10* MlninUe us« of vdlunteers (IntervUii v«rl«bl«s 11*13)* 

17->19» Student, errors should be followed by sustaining feedback or by 

the teacher giving the student the answer, not by asking another student for 

the answer (Interview varla1>les 

Those principles for which np; signif.icant relationships were found 

(;*e«»Che teachers* ratings did not predict corresponding behavior) werjs: 

3, use an overview to begin the lesson (Interview variable 5)* ' ^ 

4, Present new words at the beg^inning of the lesson*, rather than during 

ltdnterview variibie 6)w , 

j> ^ • ■ .• 

b* Present new activities with a detailed explanation (Interview * 
variable 6)« 

9; Occasionally » tq. maintain at tent ion » ask a second ^tudent to connent 
on the answer given by the first 8tudent«( Interview variable M)*^ 

20. Hake 'sure all students in the group heard and understood correct . 

■ ■■ .. 

answers (Interview variable 25). , v 

21. Specify desirable behaviors when .praising (Interview variable 26). 
.. 22. Specify desirable behaviors when criticizing (Interview variable 

^For the most part, the principles that showed stronger relationships 
betMden self-ratings and observed behaviors were also those principles for . * 
whlch\a stronger treatment effect was evident (i.e.» the treatment teachers* 
behaviors were significantly different from the control teachers^ )^ These 
prlnclpl^es described fairly specific behaviors Involving Intera^tioAs with 
single students (such as selecting thep to answer and responding to student 
answers with feedback.) 
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S^-^ T<|st8 were jMirf oraed for interactions with treatnent g^oup wfi^rahip to 

deteri^ne if relationshipa between seXf'ratinga and U^havior wer» stronger In 

"the treatment group than* in the control, group. (We hypothc^eized that the 

treatiaent teachers would have been more aware of their behaviors in these ^ 

areas, since th*y had been asked to perfoim in specific ways.) However, no.. 

^ ♦ significant interactions were detected.. Of course, with only ten teachers in 

each group, the. test for interaction was ve.ry weak. In future studies where 

» 

teachers* behaviors are influenced by provision of informaf ion and suggestions 

. * * " 

for instructional strategies, it would be interesting to determine if teachers 
; 4n a 'treatment group become morf aware of their o%m teaching behaviors. 

' • ' DISCUSSIOIJ . . . 

* ' • • - . *. . ' ' • * ♦ « - 

TWs interview data did tiot yield very much additional information to that 

obtained by analyses of the observational data. ' It may be that the approach 

used to record and then score the teachers* 'responses foirced so much 

• • ♦ • # 

generalization that meaningful. det^alls were losw ^ However^ many of the 

» *^ 

*. • ' 

significant « results for variables derived directly from tfie treatment formed 
■■ easily .interpreted patterns that sufigorted analyses of, the observational data. 

/ . N • •• . ' . 

• * . % _ 

Probably the most valuable results of the. Interview data were from the 
teachers* self-ratings. Although the correlations with actual behavior were 
not as high as expected, this may have been due 'in part to a lack Jof exact 
matching of measures. .That is, the observational variable did not. exactly 
reflect the rating scale, although each was based on the same principle. This 
r»?flectH more basic questions' when eva-luatlng ai^y effort at translating advice 
into practice artd then evaluating the procedure: What are the beat ways 
^^•^•» n«o8t valid and most reliable) to measure the behaviors on which you are 

4 

fucti^jng, and Itow can measures from different sources be equated? 

Despite the lower than expected rate of significant findings, the results 
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of eh* interview data do support the following conclusions: 

!• If the behaviors are defined 'specifically enough> teachers are fairly 

accurate in rating thiir own behaviors. 

' • . i . #• 

2. Teachers* behaviors and. attitudes <at least. as ref Acted In interview 

responses) can be influenced by a ninimal treatment such as,%Si^ given In this 

* • » 

study. The treatment teachers* explanations for and opinions of strategies 
were more likely than ft he control teachers* to correspond to the information 

they had been ^iven at \he beginning of the year. 

•• ... . . 

Hitman (Note 2) reports interview data from a simiUf study in which 

teachers were given a treatment based on earlier research, and their behaviors 

and student achievement were measured <cx>nduct«» by the Program for Teaching 

Eff«.c(iveness at Stanford). In the Interview, ,the teachers were asked to 

describe changes. in their own teaching behavior as a result of the treatment. 

The teachers in the treatment group reported "draai^tic increases" in the use 

of. the prescribed behaviors in each of three major areas, but the 

observational data did not support this. This suggested to the author that 

the self-report data |iad little validity. This is In contrast to the results 

reported from .t|ie First-grade Study, where teacher's self-reportjs of use did 

correspond to at least some, of the observational measures. Perhaps the 

First-grade Study Interview was more specific about components of the 

trestment. In Hitman's analyses, results are repoirted only for the three 

major clusters of treatment principles, not for the separate principles. For 

other areas of teaching, however. Hitman found 'that the teachers* reports ^ere 

more accurate, and she suggested that the teachers* answers about the 

treatment may have been affected by a strong response bias. This bias 

apparenily was not as strong with the First-grade Study data, perhaps because 

the interview did not focus on the treatment process jger se, but rather on the 
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•peclfic tehaviors liaclu^ed in the traataent* % 

• In Mttfluih's data» none of the Interview variables correlated meaningfully 
'vrlth re8.iduaUzed student achievement outco«e8» a finding that la comparable 
to the data teported from the 'Flrst'-grade Study* " 

Mltman did not compare the responses of the teachers In jthe treatment and 
contcol groups, so no comparison vlth these First-grade analyses can be iftade. 

An additional area was probed by Mltman but was not included In the 
Plrst^rade Study Interview: tl^ teachers* opinions of the training process* 
The teachers^* responses to questions about the utility of two treatment modes 
and the difficulties of ImpleiSentlng the treatment due to Itistltutlonal 
factors provided .Important Information for other reseacchisrs {planning a 

comparable experimental study In classrooms* • ' ^ ^ 

. — ^ - * 

In future, efforts such as the First-grade Reading Group Study* where 
teachers ^^e- given research-based Information and changes' In their behavior 
are monitored qhrough the year» It would be valuable to do a more thorough and 
precise job of assessing their attitudes toward the content and process of .the 
treatment* If substantial changes In teaching' practices are the goal of such a 
study (at least, Vor part of a sample of teachers, since many teachers do not 
need to make drastic changes)^ then both attitudes and behaviors must be 
considered* 

• » 
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-significant Result^ Conpiirlso^ of Mban Scores on Interview Response^ 

of Treatnent and Control Groups ^ 



Interview Var. 

»iestlon* No. Interview Response " 
, Self-ratings 



3 Children In. group with 
baclcs to class (self 
rating) 

5 Tells children what 
will be covered <Ji ' 
group (self rating)/ 

10 , Calls on ichlldren In 
order (self rating) 

12 Choose volunteers for 
reading turns (self 
rating) 

15 Ignores call outs or 
reminds child to wait 
(self rating) 

21 In drills, if child 
does not know the 
answer, teacher asks 
othejs (self rating) 



10 



12 



15 



21 



26 



r 



.4.03 .03 

5.36 .01 

6.65 .01 

2.61 .09 

5.09 .01 



8.35 .00* 



' X 



Control . 
Group 

^ SD 



2.10 



.99 



2.30 1.16 

2.10 1.29 

1.70 1.06 

2.60 1.07 



2.90 



.74 



Treatmetti;- 
> Observed 
Group . 

X SD 



3.50 1.27 

2.90 .74 
3.80 ' .42 



.80 



3.60 



.79 



.52 



1.50 .71 



Treatnent* 
Unobserved 
Group 

« 

X SD 



3.29 1.25 

3/71 ^ .49 

2.00 1.73 

1.43 .79 



3.57 



2.57 



.53 



.98 
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Tabl« I (cont.) 



N> 
00 
. I 



Interview 
Question* 

24 



2S 



28 



£ 



5.92 



•01 



Var. 

No. Interview Response^ 

24 In slow lessons. If 
child doesn't know 
answer* teacher asks 
other (s«l^ rating)^ 

25 Teacher repeats stu- 
dent's correct anSiwer 

(self rating) 2.48 .10 

Te«cberi**> opinions of instructional vodel 

50 Standard signal for ' , 
. group transitions adds 

In class control 3.25 -.05 

54' Some disadvantage 

noted for standard sig- 
nal to get attention 
in group 5.39 .oi 



56 Standard signal to 

get attention unneces- 
sary as student should 
know to pay attention 



23.41 .00 



58 When children sit 

with backs to class, . 

group lsn*t distracted 

by class 6.36 .01 



Control 
. Group 



2.80 



3.00 



.50 



.40 



SD 



.79 



.94 



.30 :.48 



.53 



0.00 0.00 



.52 



^ Treatment- 
Observed 
Groub 

X SD 



1.40 .97 



2.70 .82 • 



.80 ' .42 



.30 .48 



.10 .32 



Treatnfent- 

Unobserved 

. Group 
— • 

X . SD 



1.71 1.11 



1.86 1.46 



.71 . .49 



1.00 0.00 



.86 - .38 



1.00 0.00 



43 .53 



Table 1 (eont.) 



Interview 
Queetioo* 



16 



19 
19-24 

19-24 



Var. 

■ Ho« Irterview Respones^ 

65 It la unneceaaary or 
undealrable for teacher 
to^t»Il atudenta what 

will be covered 

i 

72 Academic advantagea 
reault when chl^ren 
repeat new worda 

74 It la tlme-conaumlng, 

boring, and unneceaaary 

for atudenta to repeat ' 

new worda 
. ft 

116 Better to apllt group . 
permanently or tutor 
than dlamlaa rapid 
leamera 

130 In drllla, giving the 
anawer keepa lesson 
pace quick ^ 

160 Use of teaching tech- 
niques depends on aca- 
demic/intellectual kid 
traits 

162 Use of teaching tech- 
nique depends on child, 
lesson,' or question 



F 



4.00 .03 



3.10 



.06 



4.31 .02 



2. 76 .08 



2.62 .09 



9.45 .00 



2.93 .07 



Control 
♦ Group 



.20 



.60 



SO 



.60 .52 



.40 .52 



.30 .48 



.10^ .32 



.10 .32 



.42 



.52 



Treatment^ 
" Observed 
Group 



X 



SD 



.30 .48 



.30 .48 



0.00 0.00 



.20 .42 



.50 .53 



.10 .32 



.30 .48 



Treatment* 
Unobaerved" 
Gcoup 

X SD 



0.00 0.00 



.86 ' .38 



.57 .53 



.57 .53 



.14 



• 38 



.86 .38 



.86 .38 



30 



31 



Table 1 (cont.)* 

« ♦ 

. Treatment- Treatnent- 
4 . * * Control Observed . Unobserved 



I«t«vl.l v.r. : • '• _OrouE_^ _^r2SB. 



Qiieatlot* No. Interview Response ^ F 

ZS 168 Better f6r student to 
repeat correct answer 



/ 



32 



♦ 

SD X SD X SO 



} 



than teacher , 3.07 .06 .10 .32 .60 ,5Z ♦ • .43 .53 

26 169 When teacher Uses speci- 
fic praise, student ♦ ^ 

knows why he/she was * • * ^ 

praised * - 2.78 .08' .20 ^ .42 .70 , ..48 .43 .53 

Teachers* dttscrlptloiis of stmegles* ^ ♦ 

carrlcoli»» and aaterlala « * , ) ^ 

74 35 Teacher rating of ' 
Importance of .group 

discussions with reader 2.82 .08 2.00 1.12 ' " 3.00 .82 3.00 1.15 

^6 37 Teacher rating of * 

* Importance of games * , 

with reader 3.05 .06 2.70 1.42 1.60 1.17 3.00 1.15 



80 40 Teacher rating of 

Importance of silent 



reading with, pre-prlmer 3.13 .06 2.22 1.72 ♦3.60 .70 2.00 1.91 



80 41 Tea<;her rating of r • , • 

Importance* of silent * * . 

reading, with reader 3.49 .05 2.67 1.50 4.Q0 0.00 3.00 1.41 
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Table 1 (cont.) 



♦ ✓ 



Interview 
Question* " 

39 



41 
43 

46 



50 



54,55 



5/ 



V«r. . . 

Mo» Interview Reeponee £ £ 

178 Teacher likes Econoays 
phonetics/skills 

approc^ ^ 2.62 .09 

186 Suppleaentary readers 

were tised at hoae 4.97 . .02 

192 'Listening centers were 

used more than once • ' 

week.ly 3.23 .06 ^ 



199 Other reading activ- 
*ities were provided 
three tines weekly qr 
lesa 

« 

207 If student can^t 

answer coiiq> question: 
student rereads with 
special instructions 



2.69 .09 



5.28 .01 



221 Whether teacher gives 
phonics or context 

clu^s depends on word ,2.82 .08 

228 Teacher hardly ever 
asks other student for 
answer — doesn't like to *« 5.65 .01 



Control 
Group 



X 

.10 
.90 

.60 



.40 



.29 



.50 



SO 

•32 
.32 

.52 



.52 



.42 



.53 



Treadaent- 
Observed 
Croup 

X -SD 



.50 
.30 

.10 



.50 



0.00 0.00 



.30 



.70 



.60 



.53 
.48 

.32 



• S3 



.42 



•48 



• 52- 



Treatment- 
Pnobsei'ved 
Group 

X SD 



•43 



• 38 

• 53 



, ^^9 ^49 



0^00 0^00 



.29 * ^49 



• 14 



( 



• 38 



•29 *%49 



34 



35 



Tiible 1 (cont.) 
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Interview 7ar» 
<»i€>tlon^ No> Interview Raapoiwe' ^ 

59 235 Form reading groups at 
begjlnnlng of ye»r by 
t«ache|r<-«a<l« tests 

63 244 Teacher tlae Is divided 

equally anong groups 

* 

64 246 Call groups In sane . 

order every day 

66 253 Teacher states rules 

about not Interrupting * 
reading group ahead of 
time 

77 269 Genes keep students 

interested, motivated 

83 280 Reread when story is 
difficult In relaitlon 
to the student's abil- 
ities * 



36 



283 To motivate student 
provide rewards, 
checks^ praise, pre-^ 
f erred activities 



84 287 A cognitive approach 

of responsibility and 
challenge can motivate 



F 

3.92 
5.38 



2! 93 



•03 
.01 ' 
.07 



3.82 
4.26 



•04 
.03 



7.10 .00 



3.25 .05 



3.47 .05 



Control 
Group 



.30 
.70 
.40 



.30 
.30 



.60 



.70 



.30 



SD 

.48 
«48 
.52 



.48 
.48 



.52 



c 

.48 
•48 



Treattjaent- 
Observed 
. Group 

X ' SD 



0^00 ^ 0^00 
•40 ^52 



.70" 



• 30 



• 20 



•48 



•48 



•10 ^32 



0^00 0^00. 



•42 



Treatment- 
Unobserved 
Group 

X , SD 



.57 

o^do 

• 14 



• 86 



• 71 



• 14 



•70 ^48 



• 29 



• 14 



.53 
0^00 
• 38 




• 38 

• 49 



•38 



•49 



• 38 



Tabu 1 (eont.) 
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i 



Iiit«rvi«w Var. \ ^ i 



■Treatnent- • Treatnent** 
Control . Observed . Unobservea 

Group Group , Croup 



£b££tlon* Ipterviev Reapchae* * C / I £ X, . SD X » SD 'x . SD I. 



85 289 To control daasroott 

' during reading* set 

rules and dlacuaa 3.10 .06 » .40, .52 .30 . .48 ,86 . .38 

85 291 To control dassroon 

during reading, punish • ^ 

bad behavior, unfln* «5 * 

Ished work 2.69 . .09 .30* .?8 * .50 * .53 0.00 0.00 

. « . # 

86 294 Personal, Involvement ' 

Is beneficial for teach-*- 

Ing slow students to> , 

J^««<1 " , 4.61 .02 .56 .53 0.00 0.00 .29 ' .49 

• ♦ • •*',■• 
91 319 Basals give student ^ * 

struCtuee, continuity . 2.69 .09 -.50 . 53 . 30 .48 0.00 0.00 

» • '. ■ ■ ■ • 

91 321 Basals are easier for 

new teachers^ give 

sonethlng to follow ;3.07 .06 . ' ;i0 .32 • .60 .52 .43 .53 

93 ' 327 Recoanend changes In 

basal series to create - ' ^ 

• a higher Interest level 2.69 .09 .50 .53 .30 .48 0.00 0.00 



*See Appendix A for the questions asked during the Interview. ' 
b 



These categories were used to score the responses of individual teachers. If a teacher's answer to^ a given question 
was Judged to reflect ^ general. cat'Ogory associated with that\uestlon, then a score o^- 1 was assigned to the teacher 
for that response category. If the ansi^r did not reflect the general response, a 0 was assigned. 

• . : : 39' 
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Table 1 (cone.) 
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'Significant paired conparltoti: Control •> Treatnent-obaery^d 
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* * 

IntervUw VariablM lliat Showed « Significant fialationahip 
with Adjusud Hatropolltan Total Reading Achia^aent 



(N - 27) 



tnterviev Var 
Queetipn 



8 



IS 



16 



21 



24 



34 



8 



15 



16 



21 



24 



34 



78 



16 112 



18 * 125 



Interview Reaponse 
8elf?4tatiiige<5-polnt scales) 

Present new activltes 
with a st^by«step 
ekplanatlon 

Ignore caH outs or remind 
studei\ts'^ wait their turns 

Dismiss rapid leanfers from* 
the group in order to spend 
more tinw with slower learners 
on that lesson* s objectives 

In drills, if k child does not 
know the answer, the teacher 
asks another child > 

In slow lessons, if a child does 
not know the answer, the teacher 
asks another child 

Rating of importance of group 
discussion^ with a prepriner 
level group ^ 



Teacher Opinions of Instmctioaal Hodel 

There are academic advantages to 
working with one child at a time 

There are advantages for lower 
ability students in dismissing 
rapid learners from the group ^ 

♦ • 

Tutoring students Is beneficial 
because they learn from Individ* 
utllizetion and practice t 



Type of Relations 
Intera ct! 
Unear High 




%02 
• 03 



• 02 



•02 



• 01 



.03 



•02 



•04 



.04 



ERIC' 
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TabU 2 (cont«) 



Interview Var« 
Que* t Ion Mo* 

19 132 



24 150 



24 152 



52 
59 

69 



HI 
84 

85 
■-^ 86 

87 



Inf rview Hesponsc * 

■» 

In drlljls, giving stuidents (he 
anflLwet prevent* them from having to 
think and figure it out 
(a disadvantage) 

In a slow lesson, advantage named 
In asking other students for the 
answer after an eflror 

In slow lessons, a disadvantage was 
named for asking another student 
for the answer after an error 

Teacbevs* Osserlptlons of CurrietaiM, 
llst«rl«is» Strategies 



193 



214 
235 

258 



277 

283 

293 
296 

306 



Type of Relationship 
Interactive 
Linear High Low 




The time spent in the listening^ 
center varies depending on tittL 
students* needs . 

When a child is afraid to try A 
word, theSeacher gives clues ^ 

Reading groups are formed at the. 
beginning of ttie year on the basis 
of teacher-made tests 

Word recognition drill is laa9^ 
important by the time students 
reach the reader level because they 
have decoding skills 

The importance of' stlent reading 
depends on the ability of the 
student v 

To motivate students, the teachers 
should provide rewards, checks^ other 
preferred activities 

Number of suggestions made for 
control llhg the class during reading 

Rewards, points, progress charts, and 
praise are benefJcial in teaching slow 
students 

In teaching accelerated readers, one 
should encourage a lot of reading 



/ 
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41! 



X 



/ 



Tabli 2 (cont») 



liiCervl«#i Van 



$9 


314 


91 

• 


317 


95 


337 

* 


103 


346 


* 


{ 



•nough 



Inf rvleiir lte»pon«a 



coverage of akllls In th^ proper 
seq'uence 



/ 



Type of Rtwionehip 
Ii^tgractive 

lE" 



>■ ;<e3Ct-yearU 




teacher to allow lowe^ ability 
students 'to, «iork at,/thelr own level 



suggestions abou/ teaching at th^ 
end of eh4 



.04 



.04 



j^ite. Wl)en the linear (coiiuBon slopes) t'est was significant, the slope of the Tine 
is given unier the heading -linear. If the test for interaction with entering 
ability was eignlf leant, the slopes for both the higher-ability and lower-'abillty 
classes are reported. When the Interaction test was significant, the separate slopes 
are reported If they <fhowed at least .40 units of change in the criterion fot each 
unit of change in the pc4dlctor. 

a.- * ■ ^ . • • ' ' • * 

See Appendix A for questions asked during the Interview. 

* ■ .1 

These categories were used to score the responses of Individual teachers. If a 
teacher's anst«r to a given question was Judged to reflect a general category 
^ssoelated with that question, then- a score of ^ was assigned to the teacher for tha^ 
response category. If the answer did not reflect the general response, a 0 was * 
assigned. 
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2* Uses standard signal 
to call students* 
attention In group 
(self rating) 



3« Seats children In group 
with backs to class 
(self rating) 

5« Tells children what will 
be covered In group 
(self rating) 

6» Presents new words at 
beginning, rather than 
during, the lesson 



1* Mas children repeat new 
words (self rating) 



iJSl Interview Response* • clple 



4 



Table 3 

latlonships between Teachers* Self Ratings 
and Observed Behaviors 



X 

2*45 



2.60 



3.00 



SD 
U07 



2.80 U29 



.97 



1.14 



2.75 K22 



' Observation Variables^ 

Average rating: X stu^ 
dents attending to signal 
at beginning of lesson 
<5»lpOX, \^X) 

Percent of. lessons In 
which an attention getter 
was used to begin the 
lesson 

Average rating: student 
seating (^«most approprl- 
«t« * i.*l«ast appropriate ) 

Percent of lessons In which 
there was no overview to 
to start the lesson 

Percent 'of lessons In which 
new words were given at the 
beginning, rather than dur- 
Ingj the lesson 

Percent of new words' that 
were repeated by the stu- 
dents before the lesson 
started 



X SD 

3.73 



.06 .07 



2.45 *72 



.58 .20 



.73 .26 



.37 ,31 



Wo* Interview Response* dple X SD 

8* Exfilalne new activities % 3.35 .65 
step-by*step (self 
rating) 



9« Wbrks with one child at 7 3^00 .77 
a tine (self rating) 



10. Calls on children In 8 2.95 K24 

order (self rating) '» 



lU Chooses volunteers for 10 2«65 ,96 
acadenic questions 
(self rating) 

12* Chooses volunteers foT 1J5 1*25 ♦99 
reading turns (self 
rating) 



3 (cont«) 



Observation Variable^. ^ x 



SD 



Percent of activities that .92 .11 
were introduced by' 4 teacher 
deaonstratlon 

Average rating: suffl- 2*67 .54 
ciehcy of demonstration 
(S'^st sufficient » l»least 
sufficient) 

Rate (per minute of lesson .14 .10 
tine) of choral responses 

Rate (per ninute of lesson .20 .14 
tine) of group call outs 



Rate (per ninute of lesson 2*03 .42 
time) of. individual 
response opportunities 

Percent of total selec- .48 •29 

tions that were ordered 

turns 

Percent of selections for ,46 •28 

single questions that were 

ordered 

Percent of selections for .57 .33 
* reading turns tha^were 
ordered. 

Percent of selections for *15 .11 
single questions that were 
given to volunteers 

Percent df selections for ,10 .11 
reading Uarns that were 
given ^rvdlunteers 



/ 

ERIC 



Var. 



Prln- 



22. In slow lessons, if 17-19 2.25 

child d<Stesn't know ^ 
answer, teacher gives 
answer (self rating) 
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Table 



iSl Interview Repsonse ciple - X SD 

13. Chooses volunteers for 10 i,55 .97 
personal experiences 
(self rating) 

lA. Asks child to cooiment 9 2.30 .78 
on another's response 
: (self rating) 



1.13 



23. In slow lessons. If 17-19 3.15 .79 

child doesn't know 
answer, teacher gives 
clue (self rating) 



* 



) (cont.) 



Observation Variable^ 1 ^§5 ^ £ 

Percent of selections for .26 .22 -.19 ns 
personal questionr that were 
given to 'Volunteers 

Percent of questions that .00 .00 -.19 ns 
wiere requests f6r coments 
about another sut dent's ' 
answer 

Percent of total incorrect .35 .14 . 24 ns 
answers followed by the 
teacher giving the answer 
to the student 

Percent of incorrect answers .54 .20 .07 ns 
in reading turns followed by 
teacher giving the ^swer to 
studenit 

% 

Percent of incorrect answers .17 .05 -.45 ,04 
to single questions followed 
by teacher giving the answer 
to the student 

Percent of total incorrect .24 .09 -.24 ns 

answers followed by clue 

feedback 

Percent of ^incorrect answers *.18 .10 -.53 ,02 
in reading turns followed by 
clue feedback 

Percent of incorrect answers .30 .11 ,21 ns 
to single questions followed 
by clue feedback 

49 



Table 3 (cont*) 



I 



Wo* Interview Itoaponf * 

24* In sloif 'les8oite» If 
-«hll4«4oeeii*t lliiow'» 
answer,, teacher asks 
other (eelf retlng) 



Prin- 
ciple 



17-W- 



25* Teacher repeats students 
correct answers (self 
rating) 

26« When praising, teacher 
specif les ^what was good 
<self rating) 



27* In criticism, teacher 
specifies what should 
have been done (self 
rating) 



20 



21 



X 

2*10 



2.85 



3.20 



2.95 



SO 



• 85 



• 81 



X SD 

• u •o? . 



Obsenratlon Variable ^ 
-T" 

Percent of total Incorrect 
answers followed by the 
teecher asking another 
student 



Percent of 'Incorrect enswers ^21 ^12 
to single questions followed 
by the teacher asking another 
student 



Percent of answers followed 
by repetition of the answer 



•22 •OS 



Percent of total praise that •OA 
was specific 



Percent of behavior praise 
that was specific 



>0A 
•39 ^39 



Percent of behavior contacts ^09 ^OS 
that were specific 



• 26 



•43 



• 27 

-•35 
•08 
-•36 



ns 



•06 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



categories were used to score the responses of Individual teachers. .If a teacher *8 answer to a given question was 
Judged to reflect a general category associated with th*it question, then a score of 1^ was assigned to the teacher for that 
response category • If the answer did not reflect the general i^esponse, a 0 was assigned^ 

Variables were derived from observation system used to record Implementation of the .treatments 5 J 



^* 'ST* deilvir^d to the group «• 

a whoU, to call th« children to the group* » f «• 

^* •tjndard .Ignal every day to call the children to . 

attention once they're In the group. 

3. Seat the children In the group wfth their backe to the rest .6f the 

4 

4. Seat yourself to face the group and the rest of the cUss. ^ 

^ ^^.^•••<>»» children in a sentence or 

tiPO. what will be covered during^ the groi^. 

^ nei# iwrds at the beginning of the lesson (rather than 

miting until the children come to them In the reading). 

^* ^^•^•JJ^^ '^ c^i<l«f^n wp««t nev iiords after they 



^* •'^il.ir'''**'^''"? ^ expUined in a step-by-step-' fashion, asking 
^ questions a^^each st<ep to make sure that the children understand* 

9. Work with on<V. child at a tia^, mJ.nimi^ng choral responses.*. 

10, call on child^ in order ardind* the gX? rather than randomly to 
read or ansMer questions. / \ ' 

^11. Choose volunteers to answer dbademic questions. - 

12. Choose volunteers ^or reading tutmJ 

* • • 

13. .Choose voltmeeers to give personal experiences or opinions. 

S!!!!^'*"*"^ * ^» ««other child's 

response* ^ 

fS^^^K^Ti^* ^ ^«»«^« the answer or 

remind the child td wait her/his turn. c 

^h^rf a the lesson faster than 

. c jrosely with the others. 

17. Choose a child who has already achieved certain objectives Jd 
serve as a model for the other children. 



X0« ArrMta (or tutorial lialp for atiidtnta ulio.do not Mat bha lakaon 
objo^tlvaa yithin ttia roadiiU t^^oup. . •* ' * ^* * , 

19« In drill, ulian ^ child l|oaaa*t raapond to a quaatlon pr ananarr 
4ac<yfractly» tifa^vth^lMtoiior. 

.20* ;n driU^';4Hi*ii'it;^eyti4.4M raapond *to a quaation or ajnaiiara 
^ incoi^ctly» ii(iva.a- eaiia.- ' 

21* In a drill, ifhan a c;hil^ doaanH raapond to a qtiaation or'anawara 
iiicorr«e^ly, aak anothar child* 

22* In a. alowar laaton, «wfaan a child doaan*t raapond to^ quaation or 
r^poni^ incorrectly,, giya tha anaifar* 

23* In a sloiiar laaaon, whan a child doaan*t raapond to a quaation or 
*raiponda incorrectly, giya a dua* 

24* In a alowar lesson, when a child' doaan*t raapond to a quaation or 
reiponda incorrectly, aak anothar child* 

25* After a child responds correctly, repeat the answers*' 

26* -tlltan you praiaa a child for ateething, specify what waa good* 

27* When you criticise a child for soaething, specify wiiat. should have 
. heen dQiie instead* 



Teachers* opinions of the instructional aodal 

After the self-rajtipga wtra completed, the tocher, was Asked for her * 
opinion of each suggestion and its advantages and diliadvantagea* 

f ^ m . " ' ■ • 

• * 

Teachers* descriptions of "strategies. curriculuM. and aaterials 

a T 

39* How did you select the hasal series that you uaadt 

40* Do you 'have adequate access to these naterials (hasal readerp, 

workbooks, atc*)f That ia, are there .enough books for every child 
to use whenever desirabli; or are there conatraints dua to short 
supply, teaining| acheduling, etc*? 

Vhat reading activities occur besides norning seatwork and xeading 
group activities? For each acti^^ity, how often does it qccur, and 
does everyone in the class participate? 

♦ 

4*1* auppleaentary readers and other books' 

42* library activities focusing on reading * 

>3a . listening center 



. _ afUniboii ••Atwork (rM^lng)^ 
. • «ftttmooti realllng ^roup * * . 

46. otkmt 

47* (If tttppUMRCary MAdtrt mtioned above) Are the supplenetitary ' 
readers eysteaitlcally aeelgnedt That le». are the children ' 
expected to x^ead thda^ aa part of aa aatflgnnent* or are they «iven 
free choice to read? 

• 48. (If suppleaentary readers Mentioned above) What records are kept. 
If any? 

49. (If llbraxy actlvltlesr neneloned kbove)JHhat records tfre kept of 
children •s library reading* If any? • 

The next eight questions deal with situations that teachers often 
encounter. When questioning students In the reading group. 

50. What do you do with a child who has just read a page in the>asal 
to you, but who cannot cornet ly answer any conprehenslon T 
questions? .1. 

• . 

51. How do you encourage a child who reads one word at a tine In a 
aonotone to read In phrases and with expression? 

» . * , ^ * • 

52. If a child is afraid to attack any unknown words lest he or she 
gets the« wrong, how do you deal with this fear? This Is the child 
who will not attempt a word until he or she is certain it will be 
correct* 

53. VRiat do you do With a child who makes a habit of wildly and 
ImpuXsely guessing at unknown words? . / 

Whan a child cannot read a word 'during oral reading, ybu nay help * 
through phonics or context clues, you may tell the word, or you may call 
on another child to give the word. We will ask which you would use and 
i^en. 

54. vnien should phonics clues be used? 

55. When should context clues be uS(e<l? 

56. 'When should the word be given .to Che child? 

57. When should another child be called upon? 

58. How do you feel about pointing or the use of markers in first 'Brade 
« reading? 

59. How do you form reading groups at the beginning of they year? ^ 

60. How and why do you change the groups after they arc formed? 




61* How (16 you d«t«raliMi th* alM of your r««dliig groups? * 
62* If thar« aii Idoal size, with which you ththk you can function b^st?. 
JiS* What datarminas tha amount tlna apant with aach group? 

♦ * 

* • 

64* Do you call fot your groups in any particular okder aach day or 
do%s tha gr6up ordar vary? 

. " «• 

65* What datamlnas thi» ordar Ijti which tha groups ara taught? 

66* How do you daal with chlldran working In tha classroom who ask you 
for hatp whlla you ara taachlng a raadlng group? 

67* How do you daal with dlsturbancas In tha classroom while you, are 
- teaching a reading group? 

I am ^oln? to flame aevaralr activities which can occur In reading groups* 
Rate, the Iftportance of each activity on a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 
meaning "of- little Importance" and 5 meaning **of much importance*** Rate 
the importance of each activity at each of two different points in the 
progress of the group: the fits( pire-prlmer and the first reader* Uhy 
do you fael thla wsy? 



68* Word Recognition Drill 

69* 'Why? * ' 

70# Coiap.rehenslon questions 

71* Why? 

♦ . 

'72* Workbook/worksheets 
done in group 

^3* Why? 

74^ Group dlscucsions • 

75* Why? 

76* Games / 

Why? • \ 

78* Oral reading 

79* Why? 

80* Slle%t reading 

81. Why? 



First pre-'primer First reader 
1 2 3 4 5 1 2 /3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



I 2 :^ 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 



3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Fir>t vmrimmt First: madtr 

82. Rereading of stories 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5. 

83. flJly? r 

Ve ere collecting teachers* suggestions of special tricks or techniques 
which they have found to be ef fectiw in particular situations. 

84. *Are there some specific tricks thict tan be use to motivli^e a 

group or a single child? 

85. Are there specific tricks or techniquds that you have found 
useful for classrooa-nanageaent during reading period wl>en you 
are with a group and the other children are in the classrooa? 

86. Are there techniques thlTt^^re especUllCy appropriate and bene- 
ficial for ireading groups that are 'having difficulty in 
learning to read? 

87. .Are there strategies that you find work best with accelerated 
groups of. readers? / 

t^any first graders are taught to read with a brfsal reading series in a 
reading group. Ue would like your opinions dbout the aj>propriateness of 
cnxs Approach^ ^ 

88. First, what do you see as advantages of using reading groups? 

89. What disadvantages^ are theiie to using reading groups? 

90. Is there anythl\»g that you would like to change ibtout or add 
to the use of- reading groups to teach beginning reading? 

91. What are the advantages of using a basal reading series? 

92. What are the . disadvantages of using a basal ^reading series? 

93. I8 there anything that you would like to change about or 4dd 
to the basal -reading series? 

♦ 

94. In cverv class, there are sone children who have not learned 
to read by the end of the first-trade. If there are such . 

, children In class, why do you think that they have not 
learned to read? 

95. What suggestions woul4 you laake to next year's teacher of 
these children? ' | 



Rank the folloirlng In ardtr ol laportAne* to you *a « tMch«r of first 
grade roading* indicates what you find aost iaportant« ) 

9^* : The child acquires an appreciation of and love for reading* 

The child acquires the hasic skills necessary to beconing an 
independent reader. ^ 

^8- The child develops good work habit s'^luding the ability to 

ifork cooperatively yith others* \ 

child acquires a i#ork«ocientation aiil motivation that 
\^ enables him or her to >succeed in later • schooling and* in life* 

Personal and miscella neous ' * • .. 
: z r:?-r 

lOO.vDid you have a student teache^ or observer who taught reading to 
Jay of your class? Which/groups did he/she work with, when, and 
• for how long? ^ 

101* How long have you been teaching? <s.' 

total 

^flrst gra4e 



102*^ What are y^r professional plans? 

103* Are t^ertf other aspects of teaching first grade that you find 

Important, but that^we have not iientioned? What other suggestions 
c6uld you make, to other first grade teachers? 
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